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As you were present and heard the Report of the 


Foreign Medals Committee at our Annual Meeting, it 
aot 
is necessary to enlarge upon the splendid work it has 


accomplished. 
A small fund for acquiring some of these medals 


for our permanent Coliection is planned, and several 
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of our members have promised their aid. 
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THE AMERICAN NUMISMATIC SOCIETY 
BROADWAY, BETWEEN 155TH 
AND 156TH STREETS 


NEW YORK March 15, 1924 


THE AMERICAN NUMISMATIC SOCIETY will hold a Loan Exhibition of Medallic 
Work by Foreign Artists this coming autumn, opening on Friday, November 7, 1924. 


Entries will be by artists or in the name of artists only, Exhibits may 
represent the work of the artist since the Interaational Exhibition of Contemporary 
Medals held by the American Numismatic Society in New York in 1910. The work of 
an artist who has died may be included, provided it was designed since 1910, 


Hach artist is invited to send from 2 to 5 examples of his medallic work, 
either medals or plaquettes, and either cast or struck. A pair of cliches, present- 
ing the face and reverses of the same medal, will be counted as one medal. It is 
desired that pieces shall not exceed 380 om, in diameter or longest dimension. 


In each country. invited to send exhibits, some society or individual will 
be requested by the American Numismatic Society to act in gathering the exhibits, = 
to inform all the artists of that country of the Exhibition and of the conditions of 
it; +to serve as an artist's jury to pass upon the medals offered for exhibition as 
representing the art of that country; and to direct the forwarding of exhibits. 


Artists are requested to send their exhibits as loans, but not to send any. 
piece which must be returned, because in case the Society desires and can secure the 
funds to purchase any of the medals, it wishes to be free to keep them, simply remit- 
ting the proper price to the artist. During the Exhibition every effort will be made 
to aid visitors who may wish to order copies of the medals. Therefore artists are 
particularly requested to send with their exhibits a memorandum stating whether the 
medals are cast or struck, and the size and price in each form. 


The American Numismatic Society will pay for the transportation, both 
ways, and insurance of all exhibits accepted by the society or individual acting for 
it in each country. These national societies or individuals are requested to send 
word by June 1st, if possible and not later than July 1st of the number of artists 
who have signified their intention to exhibit, and the approximate number of medals 
that will be sent. Exhibits must be sent (addressed to the American Numismatic 
Society), so that they shall be received in New York by September Ist, if possible, 
and not later than October lst. 


Please address all correspondence relating to this Exhibition to the 
Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Medals at his personal address, as follows: 
Mr. William Chauncy Langdon, 195 Broadway, New York City, U.S.A. 
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THE AMERICAN NUMISMATIC SOCIETY 
BROADWAY BETWEEN 155TH 
AND 156TH STREETS 
NEW YORK 


August 22, 1924 


THE LOAN BXHIBITION OF THE MEDALLIC WORK OF FOREIGN ARTISTS 
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To all Exhibitors: 


Supplementing the former letter of March 15, it is especially requested that all 
exhibits be sent so that they may be received in New York not later than October 
Ist. This is necessary in order to allow time for the proper labelling and 
arrangement of the exhibits in the cases of The American Numismatic Society Museum, 
where the Exhibition will be opened to the public on November 7, 1924. 


ADDRESS - All exhibits should be sent in packages by Parcel Post, registered, but no 
package should have a value of more than One Hundred Dollars. They should be 
addressed: 
The American Numismatic Society 
Broadway at 156th Street 
New York City, U.S.A. 

In correspondence it has been requested that the words "For the Exhibition of Foreign 
Medals" be added, This should not be done, We are advised that this will be of 
no advantage whatsoever and that it may complicate matters. 


DUTY - There is no import duty on medals, if sent to The American Numismatic 
Society, on entering the United States; nor will there be any export duty to be 
paid on their return, If there is any duty or regulation governing the entrance 
of the package of medals into your country, please give full particulars. 


INSURANCE - The Americen Numismatic Society will insure all medals sent to this 
fxhibition by an arrangement made in New York, All exhibits will be insured from 
the time of their leaving the foreign country until their arrival in New York, and 
until their arrival in return to the country of the exhibitors. I+ is unnecessary 
for Exhibitors to insure their medals. 


REFUNDING - Exhibitors, and Committees or Individuals acting for this Society in 

the various countries will please send a statement of the amount of postage expended 
in sending thoir exhibits to New York. This should be addressed to the Chairman 

of the Committee on Foreign Medals at his personal address, given below. These 
expenditures will be refunded without delay. As the Society is arranging for the 


inSurance in New York, the Society will not repay expense incurred for insurance 
arranged in foreign countries. 


William Chauncy Langdon 
Chairman, Committee $n Foreign Medals 





Personal Address: 
195 Broadway 
New York City, U. 8. A. 


————, 





THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Astor, Lenox and Tilden Foundations 


News Item 
Por Reiease 


To the Art Hditor. 


RUROPBAN MEDALLISTS 


Renaissance to Present Time 





Public Library shows Books and 


Pietures of their Work. 


The making of medals is an art related to sculpture. With its 
codrdinate branch of the minting of ceins it has a literature of its 
own. At the Central Building of the New York Public Library, Pifth 
Avenue and Porty-Second Street, there has just been opened free for 
public view an exhibition of books illustrating the work of Buropéan 
medallists from the Renaissance to the present time, a period of about 
five hundred years. This exhibition, which will continue until next 
February, is heid concurrently with avdisplay byrthe Americen Numis- 
matic Society of New York, which is showing the public a fine lot of 
medals made in Eyrope since the year 1910, including some which re- 
sulted from the World War. 


It was in Italy that the new medallic art arowe in the 
fifteenth century and the productions of this period are never to be 
excelled. It was in no sense a descendent of the Roman, for the pro- 
cesses were not those of the older coin or medallion engravers. The 
medals of the italian Renaissance were intended to serve a purpose -- 
to preserve a portraiture, much like the painted portrait or a modern 
photograph: Indeed, there are many eminent personages whose facial 
appearance is known only from medais. 


The eerliest medals of the Renaissance were cast in a mold. 
In the second half of the fifteenth century the medallic art was 
greatly improved by the adoption of the die, from which medais were 
struck. This reformation of striking medals from engraved dies belongs 
to Italy and specifically, it is said, to Cardosso, wu celebrated artist 
of Milan, and to Francesco francia, a Bolognese. In the Public Library's 
exhibition Italy and the Ital Renaissance are given the place of honor 


in four showcases, and the us plates of medals reveal beauty and 
superiority. . 


Austria and Germany are placed together because of their 
artistic affinity. One is interested in seeing among the modern Austrian 
medallists the work of Anton Sc f and Professor Stefan Schwartz, and 
for the German Renaissance there are shown the portrait medals by é 
Hans Schwarz, Friedrich Hagenauer, and Christoph Wei@its. The Germans 
derived the art of casting medals from Italy early in the fifteenth 
century; but soon the German medal acquired a distinct and national 
Character: German medallic art had its peak of excellence in the 


sixteenth century, and the art virtually perished in the Thirty 
Yeara' Yar. 


The French section of the exhibition reveals that in France, too, 
the beginning of the medullic art was under the influence of the 
italian Renaissance, through Francesco Laurana, an Italiun, one of 
the first to do work in France, and through the eminent Nicolé Spinelli 
who taught hie Prench father-in-law, Louis le Pére, who cast at Ly ong : 
a8 Garly us 1494. The work of gixteenth-century French medallists 
is represented by Gudllaume Dupre, and preminest seventéenth-century 
names are those of Claude Yarin who was engraver of the Wint at Lyons 
= erg oaeee _ Mo Rege oh i pertag ef coins, a native of Sedan, c 

1@ greatest French me et after Dupre. In applying scul 
to the medailic art David d'angers is considered rt 8 etn Bhd toe — 
modern school. in the nineteenth century France boasts of nany fine 
medailists, among them Chaplain, Alcxundre Charpentier, Depuis, Noea, 
and Roty. 


The Low Countries or Netherlands, especiaily during the time of 
the Dutch Hepublic, have attractive medais for the seventeenth century, 
many of them of considerabie historical interest and noteworthy for 
portraits of tilliam the Silent, Prince Hauritius, and Admirais De Witt, 
Van Tromp, and De Ruyter- The recent World War, one finds, is responsi- 
ble for an unusually large number of medals, insignia, and the iike, 
ef the Belgian occupation, as shown in a large volume by Charles 
Lefebure published in 1923. 


The reign of Henry the Aighth, the starting point of so many 
new things in Engiish history, marks also the rise of the English 
medal. The early Regie ey goa 4 medals are notable for their por- 
traiture; among them, besides the King himecif, are Anne Boleyn, 
Thomas Cromweil, Sir Thomas Nore, Mary queen of Scots, and Hiizabeth, 
whiletthe Armada naturally was gignalized in commemorative medals. 
During the reign of James the First English medals were mainly made 
by Dutch artists, and under Charles the eh there are noteworthy 


Gommpnrecith 1 rich In medals empmnst wee 


events. 

Less extensive in literature or in actual production of 
medals hae been the art in Bohemia, Poland, Russia, Spain, and other 
Buropean countries not mentioned above. These are also represented 
in the ¢ ion st the Public Library. There are also special 
volumes devoted to medals that have been made to honor printers, 
musicians, scicntists and artists. 
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_ group, including a turkey, a wild boar, 
|@ sow and an eagle. 
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Numismatic Society . ite 
Shows Foreign Medals Sa ae ‘ 


The American Numismatic Socicty | 
is holding an exhibition of medallic | 
work of Huropean artists in the Mu-) 
seum of the society, 156th street andl 
Broadway, until January 1. Sixteen) 
‘countries are represented and the ex-, \ 
hibition catalogues contain over 1,000. 
numbers. Only the work of living’ ie, 
medalists executed since 1910 is in- ry 
cluded. An interesting group of | : 
bronze and silver medals was sent to 
the society for the present exhibition 
from the Royal english Mint. His- 
toric, commemoration, portrait and 
other medals are included. Other 
'medals came from the Royal Society 
fo aie Sculptors. Belgium is rep- 
ted by a notable gathering of 
medals in which are many portraits. 
Czecho-Slovakia makes a brave show- 
ing, both as to portrait medals and 
ideal figures. Many French medals 
appear. They are in almost every case 
executed with skill. One case of 
French medals credited to EK. P. Blin 
and Maurice Del oy includes certain 
outstanding models. Some of these 
deal with the dance movement as per- 
sonified by both nude and draped fig- 
ures. Some athletic medals from 
Switzerland are in high relief. They 
deal in a large way with rowing, foot- 
ball, running, hockey and the tug-of- 
war. The Italian government has 
been a generous donor. R. Brozzi has 
designed some animal forms for this 


























Medals and Plaques 


The American Numismatie Society 
is holding in the galleries of its mu- 
seum an exhibition, international in 
character, of medals and plaques. 
There are something over une thou- 
sand items and sixteen countries are 
represented. The work is all later 
than 1910, the date of the previous 
international exhibition held by the 
museum. 

Progress or retrogression? It 
would be difficult to answer the in- 
evitable question without a degree of 
injustice. The war has intervened 
and a wave of emotion has swept 
over the different countries, holding 
their hands from the steady un- 
troubled application of ideas to ma- 
terial upon which a work of art so 
desperately depends. If there had 
been no such interruption it would 
be necessary to make prompt reply: 
retrogression. The general level is 
not nearly so high as in the exhibi- 
tion of 1910. Yet there should be 
no special discouragement, since in- 
dividual examples have reached a 
higher degree of excellence than any- 
thing in the earlier exhibition could 
claim. 

In the excellent preface to the eat- 
alogue of the ftalian section Ugo 
Ojetti, Government Commissioner for 
this section, refers to the work now 
being done in Italy as a true revival 
of the art of the medal, due to the 
fact that Italian sculpture is once 
more returning to its tradition. The 
break in this tradition he places 
shortly after 1870, occurring ‘*‘first 
through the so-called realism at Na- 
ples, and fhen through the so-called 
impressionism at Milan."’ Evidently 
with Italy it was not the war that 
could be blamed. ‘With the triumph 
ealism,”’ the writer continues, 
‘‘came the decadence of the medal, 

and in general of bas-relief, since 
‘sculpture, attempting to vie with 
painting, lost at one stroke clearness 
of composition, robustness of vol- 
ume, firmness of profile and purity 
of chiaroscuro, which are the qual~ — 
ities required by a medal whether — 
it be east or struck. This rivalry 
with painting was best seen at Milan 
























THE NEW YORK 


society will haye done for the 
future of the niedal a good work 
which will he recorded in the history 
of art,” 


sculptors called Impressionists, , the 
whose head was Giuseppi Grandi."' 
certain medallists | 
present exhibition | 
to look upon the sub- 
painter, 
who 
today | 
referred 
to as a conspicuous example. Also} than that of any other country rep- 
the Giuseppe Graziosi of! resented. 
Modena, whose interesting plaquette, | tant exhibits is the handsome and 
“The Swine-Keeper,’’ is reproduced} rugged plaquette modeled by the 
on this page | Venetian Oreste Licudis, a portrait 
The youngest sculptors seem to! head of the Doge Foscuri, and con- 
this ardent critic, however, to be | spicuous for the fact that a copy of it 
more concerned about the architec- | was bought for the Kaiser Friedrich 
tural simplicity of the lines or the} Museum by Dr. Bode, who believed 
plainness of the modeling than/it, not without some excuse, to be 
‘stirred by the desire to observe the| by Donatello. A portrait head, ‘‘Por- 
with attention though selecting | trait of a Lady,'' by I. A. Passani, 


There is still in 
esented in the 
this tendency 


with the eves of a 


Leonardo of Piedmont, 
Milan 


a sculptor, 


Bistolfi style of the catslogue are 


} 
| 
| 
in the work sent from Italy. 


studied at and is 


renowned is 


as 


younger 





reai 

and bending it to the laws that form|is strongly characterized from an 
a style it is the beginning, he} original point of view, but in design 
thinks, of the restoration and ‘‘the}/is unhappily large for the back- 
halance between will and pee Nae space. A fine individually 





Among the more impor- | 


The serious attitude of this writer | 
toward his subject and the excellent | 
reflected | 
The | 
work in general is on a higher plane } 
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“The Girl 
With the. 
Tricorne.” 
By 
Matisse. 


In Exhibition 
at the 
Fearon 

Galleries: 
- s sen 


“The Taming 
of the 
Shrew.” 


Nketched by 
Ridgeway Knight, 
About 1872, 
Before He 
Started Painting 


French Peasants. 


a marching measure, strong hands 
holding them; ‘‘Yictory,” children 
stepping out in time to the-prance of 
high-stepping horses, an indescrib- 
able movement of #ejoicing through- 
out the lines of th4 composition. Sir 
W. Goscombe John} shows an admi- 
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French peasant, to him, was neither 
the dream laden creature of Bastien- 


Le Page’s pictures, nor the heroic 
laborer of Millet’s. He liked grace 
and rhythm of carriage and beauty 
of feature, and found these in his 
models. His models are clothed in 


ness of pigment which he denied 
her. One goes back, however, with 
greater pleasure to the time when 
he did costume studies for the the- 
atre, with the same leaning toward 
classicism and with a simplicity- and 
freshness apparently easier to obtain _ 


costumes he made a point of gath-|in dealing with theatrical themes 





between invention and cbservation. 
will come Ixter."" In conclusion he 
urges a return to the direct, sincere 
technique of the past and the tech- 
nical ideal of Cellini’s time: bie 
mean to say that in the case of 
medals to be struck the artist him- 
self should as formerly know how 
to engrave the punch of a medal 
without having need to resort to 
reducing machines which render too 
many modern medals, arid, frigid 
and indifferent. I mean above all 
to say that in the case of medals 
and plaquettes to be cast the artist 
should once again in modeling the 
clay or wax tondo make it of the 
same size as medal or plaquette will 
be when cast. It is now customary 
in exhibitions of medals to distin- 
guish the ‘original model,’ twenty, 
thirty or fifty centimeters in width, 
from the ultimate small medal, 
which not the artist but a panto- 
graph has drawn from that model. 
But the truth is that this medal is 
not a genuine work of art but only 
the trite and mechanical reproduc- 
tion of a work of_art."' 


Comparison With Models 


The wisdom and need of such 
eounsel may very clearly be seen in 
the present exhibition, where the 
original models cast in bronze may 
in a number of instances be com- 
pared with the reduced medal and 
the complete falsification of the 
modeling observed. ‘ 

The beautiful work of Giovanni 
Prini suffers especially in this way, 
and any intelligent observer must 
echo Mr. Ojetti's wish that the 
American Numismatic Society should 
ence announce an exhibition of 
medais with the explicit condition 
that they must be modeled or en- 
graved in the same size as they are 
te be east or struck. “There will 
j=. liape not be many exhibitors the 
first time but they will be good, and 


treaced young head, *‘Paola Ojetti,”’ 
by L. Andreotti, a modern note in 
the simplifications of Morbiducei, 
several firm portraits modeled with 
precision—one. may agree that the 
art is returning to its tradition in 
Italy. 

The French section is not nearly 
so satisfactory or promising. Sub- 
merged by sentimental symbolism, it 
offers little beyond the banality of 
making pictures on plaques. Where 
it is most realistic and least aspiring 
it is best. he Frenchman, André 
Schwab, displays two old women 
chattering detestably, ‘‘Les Com- 
méres,”’ also ‘‘Le Chapelet,’’ both 
quite charming, commonplace things, 
trying for nothing beyond the artist's 
reach. Louis Patriarche pays hom- 
age to Fabre, the entomologist, with 
realism and close portraiture, show- 
ing the devoted savant at his job of 
studying insect life. 

The English section gives the best 
account of itself in special instances 
with less general excellence than the 
Italian. The medal designed by Eric 
Gill for the Order of Industrial 
Heroism is a very special instance. 
Nothing in the exhibition better up- 
holds * the standard fixed by Mr. 
Ojetti as comprising “clearness of 
composition, robustness of volume, 
firmness of profile and purity of 
chiaroscuro,” while adding to these 
essential qualities simplicity of de- 
sign and sensitive invention. The 
relief is high, but the modeling is so 
simplified it gives no sense of ex- 
cessive projection. The design is a 
masterpiece of well related forms. 
Nothing extraneous has been ad- 
mitted. The craftsmanship is be- 
yond criticism. Truly a perfect 
medal, eloquent of the serenity of 
art and exciting by its consummate 
quality. 

With a milder excellence Gilbert 
Bayes achieves genuine triumph 
with his war subjects, ‘‘At the Call 
We Come,” trumpets that curve to 
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AIS puaque OL an * seated With 


pipe and newspapa, ~ 
A Striking Head 


Sweden, Finland, Poland fail of 
impressiveness. From  Czechoslo- 
vakia nothing comes to make a deep 
impression. Nor from the Nether- 
lands. Armand Boinetain sends from 
Belgium an old woman’s head of 
striking individuality, crowned with 
a jagged bonnet.’ The features are 
rich in character and the modeling 
flows off into the background with 
a painterlike feeling, but also with 
an amazingly clever technique. Not 
all the countries to be represented 
have been heard from as yet and the 
thousand or more items are not all 
in place. Moreover, a medal is, or 
should be, an intimate thing, to be 
seen away from its kind. There will 
be later opportunities for visiting 
this admirably conceived exhibition, 
which will last for several weeks; 
and these may lead to a readjust- 
ment of impressions. 

Those who care to study the sub- 
ject historically are given a valuable 
opportunity in the exhibition at the 
New York Publie Library of books 
and illustrations related to European 
medallists from the Renaissance to 
the present time. This exhibition 
lasts until February and contains 
much material that must enrich the 
interest of any student ip an art that 
cannot too soon be restored to its 
ancient prestige. . 

At the John Levy Galleries, where 
Ridgeway Knight has been giving a 
commemoratiye exhibition, the work 
of this artist may still be seen in the 
upper gallery, a collection of his 
son's paintings now occupying the 
lower galleries. Mr. Knight was the 
oldest of the Americans in the Amer- 
ican colony at Paris, to which he 
went from the Philadelphia Academy 
early in the ‘60s... He came back to 
America to serve in the Civil War 
and then returned to France, where 
he lived and painted peacefully dur- 
ing the remainder of his long life, 
making but one visit to America. 
His particular genre came to be 


ering into ms Collections, authentic 
costumes bought from the country 
people; but in pointing them he used 
a classic line. 


assume that the classic line had to} Civil War, 


he invented—any one frequently ob- 
serving people clad in homespun and 
common fabrics knows that they fall 


in time into splendid toga folds, and | 


time is given them. 

At all events, pretty as she is, 
Ridgeway Knight’s typical peasant 
girl is almost as real as she is 
charming, except for the luscious- 


G. Graziosi: 


It is a mistake to | Pennsylvanians, painted 
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woods. 
Some of his portraits of prominent 
after the 
before he went back to 
France, might very well find a place 
in collections dedicated to historic 
| Americans. He boasted a great- 
great-grandmother who was the first 
white child born in Pennsylvania, 
and he himself, although he lived the 
most of his working life in France, 
never lost his interest in the Amer- 


ican world. 


“The Swine Keeper.” 


French peasant life, to which he was| Jn the International Exhibition of Contemporary Medals at the Americas; 


jy hale by Metssonier. The 


: 


| 


Numismatic Society. 


